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\merica and the Mind at Europe 
* 


Mr. Simpson: What stake has America in the rearmament of Western 
urope? How should we try to defend Western Europe? Is Western 
urope ready to defend itself? Every American concerned about our 
reign policy today has to answer these questions. 

The Administration has already indicated its answer. It is trying to 
arm Western Europe within the framework of the North Atlantic, 
reaty. It is awaiting General Eisenhower’s report on the disposition and 
eeds of these countries. And it is ready to stiffen their resistance with 
merican leadership, men, money, and armament. It speaks of building 
defensive barrier from the Baltic to the Mediterranean. 

But if this policy commands support in some quarters, it is mistrusted 
1 others. Mr. Hoover appears to pin his faith on the defense of this 
emisphere. Senator Taft would defend Western Europe by the threat 
f retaliation with atomic weapons rather than by what he considers to 
€ an expensive and provocative investment in a European land army. 

Many Americans are doubtful if Western Europe is ready to defend 
self; and, even if it were, they do not see how any imaginable army 
ould stem a Russian advance. 

Today the Rounp Tanz proposes to discuss some of these problems. 
Aonsieur de Jouvenal, you are a Frenchman, a political philosopher. 
‘ou have written a book on power.’ You have been a frequent visitor to 
ris country. We are very much interested in the views of your country- 
1en in this situation. Do you recommend the rearmament of Western 
‘urope? If so, just exactly what do you mean by it? 


M. ve Jouvengt: I think that Western Europe should be defended. I 
rink that it can be defended. And I think that, after an interim period, 
can defend itself. 

It should be defended because no country can prosper economically or 
an live in social harmony or can flower intellectually under such a threat 
ad in such an atmosphere of fear as Western Europe experiences today. 
- must be understood that Russian troops are a hundred and fifty miles 
om our frontier. That is the distance between Washington and Phila- 
elphia. It is felt by Europeans that whatever they try to build up can 
e pulled down in a moment by Russian occupation. This atmosphere 


1 Bertrand de Jouvenel, On Power: The Natural History of Its Growth (New York: Viking 
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is one which is untenable. It must be remedied by the organization o 
European defense. The feeling which this situation has bred can b: 
overcome by the organization of this defense. 


Mr. Simpson: Would you give us some indication up to what scal 
you would expect this armament to be built? Just what kind of contri 
bution do you feel that America ought to make to it? 


M. pe Jouvenet: We always think of preparation for defense as prepa 
ration going on behind a certain screen. This screen of forces the Euro 
pean nations cannot put up at this moment—and I say, at this moment 
So, until they can put it up of themselves, we desire, very strongly, tha 
American divisions should go to the building-up of this screen, togethe 
with such divisions as the European nations can muster, and togethe 
with a volunteer legion which, as I believe, could be set up. 


Mr. Simpson: Morgenthau, you hold strong views on American for 
eign policy which have received a wide circulation in this country. Wha 
is your reaction to Monsieur de Jouvenel’s remarks? Do you agree witl 
him on the desirability of trying to rearm Western Europe? 


Mr. Morcentuau: If you put the question this way, I do not agree witl 
Monsieur de Jouvenel. Let me, however, make two points perfectly clear 
The first point is that the United States has a vital interest in the inde 
pendence of the nations of Western Europe, as the United States alway 
has had. The second point is that the United States must contribute t 
the defense of Western Europe or, to put it more bluntly, the Unite 
States must defend Western Europe. 

The only question is: How can the United States best defend Wester: 
Europe? In trying to answer this question, it seems to me quite absurd t 
think that in the time available to us, which is very short, we should b 
able to erect a screen capable of stemming the tide of the two hundre 
divisions which are at the disposal of the Soviet Union. 

Europe, in my opinion, has, in the past, been defended by the Unite 
States by means of the strength of the United States here in this country 
If Europe can be defended at all, it will in the future be defended b 
the strength which the United States has in this country and not els 
where. 

I think that it would be a fatal mistake for the United States, from th 
point of view of its own defense, as well as from the point of view of th 
defense of Western Europe, to disperse its forces—to send a division her 
to send another division there, to send some arms to this spot, to sen 
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y “ 
ome other bunch of arms to another spot, and not to concentrate its 
dower where it is needed, in order to defend itself and the Western world 
igainst the imperialism of the Soviet Union. 


Mr. Simpson: If I understand you correctly, Morgenthau, although 
jou are prepared to do something about European rearmament, you are 
Kkeptical about our capacity to build up strength there. 

If Morgenthau feels this skepticism, De Jouvenel, if it is widely shared 
n this country, can you really ask Frenchmen to rearm? Is there really a 
will to fight there? What will be accomplished by rearmament? 


M. DE JouvENEL: You must realize that for us the war is not as it is for 
fou and as it was for us in the past—the young men going to war. It is 
War coming into our homes. You know what the treatment was of 
women after the invasion of certain regions by the Russians; and you 
<now about the deportation of children. That is what really strikes terror 
nto our hearts. Now you would conclude from this that, the greater the 
langer, the greater the will to defend in the country, and surely that is 
rue—with one qualification. There must seem to be a chance of defend- 
ng one’s self. 

I have received various chiding letters, one of which in particular I 
vant to quote. One of my readers protested to me against my urging in 
he French press our armament and the building-up of our defenses. 
Je said, “I was a soldier in the first World War. I was a soldier in the 
econd World War. I gave my sons, also. But now I am hesitant, because 

do not see a chance of defense. It seems to me that before the enormous 
ower of the Soviet, what is it that we can do at the stage we are in?” 

It is in order to reassure such people who see no chance that the visible 
resence of American troops is so desirable. This visible presence will 
rroduce “increasing returns,” as economists say—the more you put in, 
he more you will find that there is confidence in the ability to defend 
ne’s self. And this confidence is what must be called forth. 

Mr. Morcentuau: I would not at all disagree with Monsieur de 
ouvenel on this point. I am strongly in favor of having a few American 
ivisions in Europe—not for the purpose of erecting a screen and not 
nder the illusion that those few divisions can in any way defend Western 
turope should war come. But rather I would like them there for the pur- 
ose of giving an imperative and unmistakable warning to the Soviet 
Jnion that if they attack Western Europe they must, by that very fact, 
ttack the United States, too. I do not see any other reason for having 
.merican divisions in Europe but to give a token of our determination 
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that we shall go to war with the Soviet Union, with all our strength, it 
Western Europe should be attacked. | 


Mr. Simpson: I can see the attraction of this from your point of view’ 
but I wonder just exactly how attractive it is for a Frenchman. Do you 
think that he is happy at the idea of being a party to this token demon- 
stration ? 


Mr. Morcentuav: I am sure that these people are not happy about it 
The French are a rational and logical people, and I think that no number 
of divisions which we can send to Europe will deceive them about the 
immense danger of their situation. After all, General Eisenhower has 
now, at this moment, ten divisions under his command—three American. 
three English, two French, and two others composed of a number of 
regiments from other countries. In the fall, he is supposed to have 
twenty divisions under his command. And let us suppose that he had 
forty divisions under his command. What would that mean as ovet 
against the tremendous accumulated force of the Russian land armiest 
I think no European, no Frenchman, no western German can be fooled 
about this situation. We may fool ourselves, and I think that we try, our. 
selves, to fool ourselves about this, as we have tried to fool ourselves in the 
past about the responsibility which goes with our dominant position ir 
the world, but I do not think one fools the Europeans about that. 


Mr. Simpson: It could be argued, and I think that it would be arguec 
by the Administration, that the kind of force which they contemplate 
would be an added deterrent to those deterrents which already operate 
against Russia. Do you think, De Jouvenel, that it would have this effect 
or do you think, perhaps, as Mr. Taft has argued, that, so far from oper 
ating as a deterrent, it would operate as a provocative? 


M. bE JouveneL: I am afraid that there is no doubt that it has som 
provocative effect. We know that our arms will never be used for any 
thing but defense. The question is how can the Russians be assured of it 
They misunderstand us so greatly. It thus has some provocative effect 
but, on the other hand, it has also some defensive effect. And surely th 
provocative effect is mostly in the period of building up; and, once it i 
built, the defensive effect is prevalent. 

Professor Morgenthau was good enough to grant the possibility o 
General Eisenhower’s having a European army of forty divisions. 
would be very happy if that were so, because fighting forty divisions is n 
small job for the Russian army. This would certainly give time for mor 
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elp to arrive; and this would then give a chance for the defense of 

Vestern Europe—as opposed to its liberation. You know, we just do not 

ke the prospect of being overrun by the Russians and living under their 

a So, I think that we would already be in a very good position in 
at case. 


Mk. Simpson: There is one question which I would like to ask you 
bout morale, De Jouvenel. We all know that there are circumstances in 
yhich a people will fight and if necessary die rather than submit to slav- 
ry. How strong is this feeling, would you say, in France? We know the 
orrible dilemma which a country like France is in, but ultimately it will 
ave to choose between resistance or surrender. How many would 
hoose to resist, regardless of costs? 


M. bE JouvenEL: That is a question which we cannot, I feel, go into 
ere very well, because you would have to discuss what makes for moral 
nity in a nation and what creates this will to defend one’s self to a last 
aan, of which we can quote a few but not so very many instances in 
istory. There is a profound love for one’s ways of life—a feeling that 
1ey are very much the best and that one would rather see one’s children 
ead than see them living under any other morals. 

But you must remember that there have been, in the last twenty-five 
ears, a series of revolutions—political and social—going on in Europe. 
they have very much shaken up the standards, and we must have a 
eriod of consolidation. The period of economic consolidation you gave 
s by the Marshall Plan, which was a great boon to Europe. It must be 
slowed now by a period of political consolidation, out of which the real 
rength of Europe will emerge. This takes time; and it is in this interim 
eriod that we are so eager to have the American help. Let me make my- 
If quite clear: It would be utterly scandalous for Western Europe to 
k the American people to defend them over a long period of time. It is 
eir business to defend themselves. 

Mr. Simpson: And you hope that behind this American screen you 
yuld build up unity and strength. 

I would like to turn for a moment from France to Germany. We all 
now the importance which the Administration has attached to the con- 
ibution which Germany, with her industrial resources, her men, her 
shting skill, can make to the rearmament of Western Europe. But I 
ould like to know whether you two gentlemen envisage the rearma- 
ent of western Germany within such measures as you propose to take 
r the rearmament of Western Europe. Are you for it or against it? 
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Mr. Morcentuav: Under the plan which the Administration seems tc 
pursue, if it has any plan, I am emphatically against the rearmament 0 
Germany. I could well imagine a situation in which I would be strongh 
in favor of the rearmament of western Germany. Let us suppose that we 
had a period of ten years in which we could quietly and deliberatel 
rearm ourselves and rearm Western Europe and western Germany. | 
could very much envisage the framework of such a step-by-step rearma 
ment of the Western world and a final step, the rearmament of westert 
Germany, for then the disastrous political consequences which necessar 
ily will ensue from the isolated rearmament of western Germany woul 
be avoided. But a western Germany, as it stands now, without « 
tremendous military counterweight in Western Europe and in th 
United States, a rearmed western Germany will, of necessity, have a for 
eign policy of its own, supported by its army. 

Mr. Smmpson: And could possibly, I suppose, be induced to make : 
deal with Russia. 


Mr. Morcentuau: There are two possibilities. First of all, let me sa’ 
this: The Germans are not going to fight for democracy as an abstrac 
tion; they are going to fight for their own national interest. And the ver 
minimum that every patriotic German, east and west of the Iron Cur 
tain, wants is a reunification of Germany. 


Mr. Simpson: And he can more easily get this reunity by a deal witl 
the East? 


Mr. MorcEntuau: Sure, because only the Soviet Union can do it. An¢ 
furthermore, what the Germans want is the rectification of eastern fron 
tiers; and only the Russians can do that. After all, the Russians hay 
made, over two hundred years, one deal after another with Germany « 
the expense of Poland. Why not have another division of Poland? It : 
quite possible, if the Russians can get either the neutrality of Germany o 
even better, the active support of Germany. And if the deal does not ge 
through, the other possibility always remains, which I think is ver 
strong, that the Russians will go to war rather than see western German 
rearmed and threatening the status quo in Central and Eastern Europ 


Mr. Simpson: Do you share these views, De Jouvenel, about the po: 
sibility of rearming western Germany? 


M. ve Jouvenet: I have in my country, very unpopularly I must sa 
been advocating the rearmament of western Germany. I have been sar 
ing that these Germans are necessary to the western defense of Euror 
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ind that they should be granted equal rights with other Europeans and 
qual duties. However, I have come to have my doubts about this policy 
n recent months on account of two facts: First, the western Germans 
em to be unwilling to rearm, and we should not then press on them. 
Chat does not seem rational. And the other thing is that the Russians 
lave given us a very strongly worded warning that they would regard 
he rearming of western Germany as a threat. I do not think that you 
hould ever submit to threats when you are trying to do something 
which is morally necessary, but the rearmament of western Germany 
loes not come under moral necessity. It comes under expediency. We 
vant to rearm western Germany in order to give more security to West- 
rn Europe. If this is going to precipitate an aggression against Western 
Surope, then let us leave it like that. I do not think that I would ally 
nyself to the idea that this is not a matter to be pressed for at the 
noment. 

May I remind you that I suggested that the American divisions to 
wrovide the screen in Western Europe should be rounded out by the 
reation of a European legion of volunteers in which Germans and 
*rench and other nationalities could come in at their will. I am con- 
inced that, first, such a legion would add very much to the defense of 
Nestern Europe and, secondly, that it would give proof to American 
pinion that there are a great number of Europeans who are ardent 
nd eager for this defense and can display more eagerness than can their 
fovernments which are obliged to present all shades of opinion. 


Mr. Simpson: We have been exploring the different ways in which 
America can defend Western Europe. We have seen how complicated 
nd, in many ways, how depressing this situation is. Possibly in our de- 
ression we sometimes might say to ourselves, “Western Europe is a bad 
isk, a poor investment. It’s in a helpless condition, and will remain in a 
elpless condition.” This mood might drive us back onto isolationism. 
Aorgenthau, do you think that America can defend Western Europe? 
Eso, how? 


Mr. MorcentHau: Who has defended Western Europe in the past? 
Vhy have the Russian armies not marched to the Pyrenees or as far as 
ney wanted to any time since 1945? 


Mr. Simpson: What do you think is the deterrent? 


Mr. Morcenruau: One thing and one thing only—the power of the 
Inited States and the assurance given to the Russians that this power 
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will be used against them if they should march through Western Europe 
I am convinced that nothing else will deter the Russians in the future 

It is a psychology which is very reminiscent of the Maginot Line psy 
chology of the French at the beginning and before the second Wor 
War—to think that you can somehow escape the liabilities of being the 
other great world power, either by sending billions to Europe throught 
the Marshall Plan, or by some kind of superweapon, some armor- 
piercing equipment, which will make land armies obsolete; or, by re- 
arming the western Germans, or by rearming Western Europe. 

Is it not a strange thing that when we look across the Iron Curtain, 
we never speak of the power of Poland or of Rumania or of Bulgaria, 
as we speak of the potential of France or Belgium or Luxembourg? We 
speak of the power of the Soviet Union because this is the great power 
center which threatens us. And the only deterrent on this side of the Iron 
Curtain is the other great power center—the United States. After all, do 
not forget that today the most powerful army in Western Europe is the 
army of Switzerland. How grotesque it is to think that by sending some 
arms or some groups to Western Europe or by rearming a few German 
or French or Belgian divisions, we can, to any decisive extent, change 
the existing distribution of power between the Soviet Union and the 
West in so far as land armies are concerned. 


Mr. Smmpson: There is one part in which I do not quite follow you, 
Morgenthau. I agree with you completely about the necessity of our 
accepting our responsibilities for world leadership and maximizing this 
power which we have which acts as a deterrent upon Russian aggression. 
Why can we not under the cover of the atomic advantages, which we 
have at the moment but which will not last, add to the deterrent we 
already have the deterrent which would be supplied by a force of reason: 
able proportions in Western Europe? 


Mr. Morcentuau: This is a question of priorities. As I tried to point 
out before, if we had ten years for doing that, I would perfectly agree 
with you. But unfortunately we have wasted very precious and irre. 
coverable years in doing nothing, in economizing in defense, in lulling 
ourselves to sleep or at least into a kind of somnambulism. And now we 
have very few years if any years left, for our atomic advantage is rapidly 
withering away and the time approaches when the Russians will have : 
stockpile of atomic bombs, too. Then we have nothing to bargain with 
and we will then be confronted with the real threat of a third world war 
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n such a situation you cannot disperse your strength. You have to con- 
entrate it. 


Mk. Simpson: If this advantage is withering away, this would point to 
n argument which I know you have often used,- Morgenthau, that the 
ime to negotiate is not in the future but now. I am going to ask you 
entlemen to summarize your positions, and I hope in summarizing 
ours, Morgenthau, you will find an opportunity to make this point. 

Monsieur de Jouvenel, what are your last thoughts on this subject? 


M. ve Jouvenet: I think that Morgenthau’s policy, if I may say so, 
vould throw continuously the whole burden of stopping Russian im- 
erialism on the United States. Now my point is a very simple one. It is 
ast like Adam’s rib when it was taken out of him by God and created 
nother being, which was to be his companion. Just so, it seems to me 
1at the American help to the Europeans is going to create a companion 
or the United States which is going to share the burden and lessen it 
1 the future. 


Mr. Morcentuau: Monsieur de Jouvenel’s metaphor is very charming. 
wish that I could agree, but I am not convinced at all. I think person- 
lly that the only course which the United States can take at this very 
rious moment in its history is to rearm itself with all its strength; to 
ave a few divisions in Europe as token of its will to resist; and to be 
sady to negotiate a reasonable and fair settlement as long as there is still 
me left. 


Mr. Simpson: For my own part I believe that this country ought to 
ke the lead in rearming Western Europe. I believe that there are many 
uropeans who would sooner fight than be Russified and that this will 
fight can be stiffened by the right leadership from this country. 
Tbelieve that no useful purpose is served by excessive fear of wounding 
ussian susceptibilities. It seems to me there is a point to which Western 
uropean armaments can be increased without provoking Russia to run 
e risks of a third world war. At the same time I fully share Mr. Mor- 
snthau’s conviction that nothing is gained—indeed, that much is being 
st—by a refusal to negotiate. 

If I might explain my position in terms of the old maxim, “Seek peace 
d prepare for war,” I would say that my preparations for war would 
clude Western European rearmament, and my search for peace a readi- 
ss to negotiate now. 


THE STATE OF THE UNION* 
By HARRY S. TRUMAN 


President of the United States 


THE actions you take will be 
watched by the whole world. These 
actions will measure the ability of 
free people, acting through their 
chosen representatives and their free 
institutions, to meet a deadly chal- 
lenge to their way of life. 

We can meet this challenge fool- 
ishly or wisely. We can meet it 
timidly or bravely, shamefully or 
honorably. 

I know that the Eighty-second 
Congress will meet this challenge 
in a way worthy of our great herit- 
age. I know that your debates will 
be earnest, responsible, constructive 
and to the point. I know that from 
these debates there will come the 
great decisions needed to carry us 
forward. 

At this critical time I am glad to 
say that our country is in a healthy 
condition. Our democratic institu- 
tions are sound and strong. We have 
more men and women at work than 
ever before. We are able to produce 
more than ever before—in fact, far 
more than any country ever pro- 
duced in the history of the world. 

I am confident that we can suc- 
ceed in the great task that lies 
before us. 

We will succeed, but we must all 
do our part. We must all act to- 
gether as citizens of this great Re- 


public. 


a Ee ona 


As we meet here today American 
soldiers are fighting a bitter cam- 
paign in Korea. 

We pay tribute to their courasa 
devotion and gallantry. 

Our men are fighting alongs 
their United Nations allies, because 
they know, as we do, that the ag- 
gression in Korea is a part of the 
attempt of the Russian Communist 
dictatorship to take over the world, 
step by step. 

Our men are fighting a long way 
from home, but they are fighting for 
our lives and our liberties. They are 
fighting to protect our right to meet 
here today—our right to govern our- 
selves as a free nation. 

The threat of world conquest by 
Soviet Russia endangers our liberty 
and endangers the kind of world in 
which the free spirit of men can 
survive. This threat is aimed at all 
peoples who strive to win or defend 
their own freedom and national in. 
dependence. 

Indeed, the state of our nation i 
in great part the state of our friends 
and allies throughout the world. The 
gun that points at them points at u: 
also. 

The threat is a total threat and the 
danger is a common danger. 

All free nations are exposed anc 
all are in peril. Their only security 
lies in banding together. No one na 


* The text of the President's State of the Union message as delivered before a joint sessio 
of the Eighty-second Congress on January 8, 1951. 
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on can find protection in a selfish 
sarch for a safe haven from the 
orm. 

The free nations do not have any 
ggressive purpose. We want only 
eace in the world—peace for all 
suntries. No threat to the security 
f any nation is concealed in our 
lans and programs. 

We had hoped that the Soviet 
Inion, with its security assured by 
ie Charter of the United Nations, 
rould be willing to live and let live. 
ut I’m sorry to say that has not 
een the case. 

The imperialism of the czars has 
een replaced by the even more am- 
itious, more crafty and more men- 
cing imperialism of the rulers of 
1e Soviet Union. 

This new imperialism has power- 
il military forces. It is keeping mil- 
ons of men under arms. It has a 
rge air force and a strong sub- 
arine force. It has complete con- 
ol-of the men and equipment of 
s satellites. It has kept its subject 
soples and its economy in a state 
" perpetual mobilization. 

The present rulers of the Soviet 
nion have shown that they are 
illing to use this power to destroy 
e free nations and win domination 
rer the whole world. 

The Soviet imperialists have two 
ays of going about their destruc- 
ve work. They use the method of 
bversion and internal revolution, 
\d they use the method of external 
gression. In preparation for either 
‘these methods of attack, they stir 
» class strife and disorder. They 
courage sabotage. They put out 


poisonous propaganda. They deliber- 
ately try to prevent economic im- 
provement. 

If their efforts are successful, they 
foment a revolution, as they did in 
Czechoslovakia and China, and as 
they tried unsuccessfully to do in 
Greece. If their methods of subver- 
sion are blocked, and if they think 
they can get away with outright war- 
fare, they resort to external aggres- 
sion. This is what they did when 
they loosed the armies of their pup- 
pet states against the Republic of 
Korea, in an evil war by proxy. 

We of the free world must be 
ready to meet both of these methods 
of Soviet action. We must not neg- 
lect one or the other. 

The free world has power and re- 
sources to meet these two forms of 
aggression—resources that are far 
greater than those of the Soviet dic- 
tatorship. We have skilled and vigor- 
ous peoples, great industrial strength, 
and abundant sources of raw ma- 
terials. And above all, we cherish 
liberty. Our common ideals are a 
great part of our strength. These 
ideals are the driving force of human 
progress. 

The free nations believe in the 
dignity and the worth of man. 

We believe in independence for 
all nations. 

We believe that free and inde- 
pendent nations can band together 
into a world order based on law. 
We have laid the cornerstone of 
such a peaceful world in the United 
Nations. 

We believe that such a world 
order can and should spread the 
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benefits of modern science and in- 
dustry, better health and education, 
more food and rising standards of 
living—throughout the world. 

These ideals give our cause a 
power and vitality that Russian com- 
munism can never command. 

The free nations, however, are 
bound together by more than ideals. 
They are a real community bound 
together also by the ties of self-in- 
terest and self-preservation. If they 
should fall apart, the results would 
be fatal to human freedom. 

Our own national security is deep- 
ly involved with that of the other 
free nations. While they need our 
support, we equally need theirs. Our 
national security would be gravely 
prejudiced if the Soviet Union were 
to succeed in harnessing to its war 
machine the resources and the man- 
power of the free nations on the 
borders of its empire. 

If Western Europe were to fall to 
Soviet Russia, it would double the 
Soviet supply of coal and triple the 
Soviet supply of steel. If the free coun- 
tries of Asia and Africa should fall 
to Soviet Russia, we would lose the 
sources of many of our most vital 
raw materials, including uranium, 
which is the basis of our atomic 
power. And Soviet command of the 
manpower of the free nations of 
Europe and Asia would confront us 
with military forces which we could 
never hope to equal. 

In such a situation the Soviet 
Union could impose its demands on 
the world without resort to conflict, 
simply through the preponderance 
of its economic and military power. 


The Soviet Union does not have t 
attack the United States to secu 
domination of the world. It 
achieve its ends by isolating us an 
swallowing up all our allies. The 
fore, even if we were craven—and 
do not believe that we could be—I 
say, even if we are craven enough to} 
abandon our ideals, it would be dis 
astrous for us to withdraw from the 
community of free nations. 

We are the most powerful sing 
member of this community, and we 
have a special responsibility. We 
must take the leadership in meeting 
the challenge to freedom and in 
helping to protect the rights of inde- 
pendent nations. 

This country has a practical, real- 
istic program of action for meeting 
this challenge. 

First, we shall have to extend eco 
nomic assistance where it can be 
effective. The best way to stop sub 
version by the Kremlin is to strike at 
the roots of social injustice and eco 
nomic disorder. People who have 
jobs, homes and hopes for the future 
will defend themselves against the 
underground agents of the Kremlin 
Our programs of economic aid have 
done much to turn back commu 
nism. 

In Europe the Marshall Plan ha: 
had an electrifying result. As Euro 
pean recovery progressed, the strike 
led by the Kremlin’s agents in Itak 
and France failed. All over Wester1 
Europe the Communist party tool 
worse and worse beatings at th 
polls. 

The countries which have receive 


Marshall Plan aid have been able 
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‘ough hard work, to expand their 
sductive strength—in many cases, 
levels higher than ever before in 
‘ir history. Without this strength 
sy would be completely incapable 
defending themselves today. They 
> now ready to use their strength 
helping to build a strong com- 
1ed defense against aggression. 
We shall need to continue some 
nomic aid to European countries. 
uis aid should now be specifically 
ated to the building of their de- 
1ses. 
In other parts of the world our 
onomic assistance will need to be 
ore broadly directed toward eco- 
mic development. In the Near 
st, in Africa, in Asia, we must 
| what we can to help people who 
= striving to advance from misery, 
verty and hunger. We must also 
mtinue to help the economic 
owth of our good neighbors in this 
misphere. These actions will bring 
eater strength for the free world. 
ney will give many people a real 
ike in the future and reason to de- 
nd their freedom. They will mean 
creased production of the goods 
ey need and the materials we need. 
Second, we shall need to continue 
ir military assistance to countries 
hich want to defend themselves. 
The heart of our defense effort is 
e North Atlantic community. The 
fense of Europe is the basis for the 
fense of the whole free world—our- 
lves included. Next to the United 
ates, Europe is the largest work- 
op in the world. It is also a home- 
ad of great religious beliefs shared 
many of our citizens—beliefs 


which are now threatened by the 
tide of atheistic communism. 

Strategically, economically and 
morally the defense of Europe is a 
part of our defense. 

That is why we have joined with 
the countries of Europe in the North 
Atlantic Treaty, pledging ourselves 
to work with them. 

There has been much discussion 
recently over whether the European 
countries are willing to defend them- 
selves. Their actions are answering 
this question. 

Our North Atlantic Treaty part- 
ners have strict systems of universal 
military training. Several have re- 
cently increased the term of service. 
All have taken measures to improve 
the quality of training. Forces are 
being trained and expanded as rapid- 
ly as the necessary arms and equip- 
ment can be supplied from their 
factories and ours. Our North At- 
lantic Treaty partners, together, are 
building armies bigger than our 
own. 

None of the North Atlantic 
Treaty countries, including our own 
country, has done enough yet. But 
real progress is being made. 

Together, we have worked out 
defense plans. The military leaders 
of our own country took part in 
working out these plans, and are 
agreed that they are sound and 
within our capabilities. 

To put these plans into action, we 
sent to Europe last week one of our 
greatest military commanders, Gen. 
Dwight D. Eisenhower. 

General Eisenhower went to Eu- 
rope to assume command of the 
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united forces of the North Atlantic 
Treaty countries, including our own 
forces in Germany. 

The people of Europe have con- 
fidence in General Eisenhower. They 
know his ability to put together a 
fighting force of allies. His mission 
is vital to our security. We should all 
stand behind him, and give him 
every bit of help we can. 

Part of our job will be to rein- 
force the military strength of our 
European partners by sending them 
weapons and equipment as our mili- 
tary production expands. 

Our program of military assistance 
extends to nations in the Near East 
and the Far East who are trying to 
defend their freedom. Soviet commu- 
nism is trying to make these nations 
into colonies, and to use their people 
as cannon fodder in new wars of 
conquest. We want their people to 
be free men and to enjoy peace. 

Our country has always stood for 
freedom of the peoples of Asia. 
Long, long ago they stood for free- 
dom of the peoples of Asia. Our his- 
tory shows this. We have demon- 
strated it in the Philippines. We 
have demonstrated it in our relations 
with Indonesia, India, and with 
China. We hope to join in restoring 
the people of Japan to membership 
in the community of free nations. 

It is in the Far East that we have 
taken up arms, under the United 
Nations, to preserve the principle of 
independence for free nations. We 
are fighting to keep the forces of 
Communist aggression from making 
a slave state out of Korea. 

Korea has tremendous significance 


for the world. It means that free na 
tions, acting through the United Na: 
tions, are fighting together agains' 
aggression. 

We will understand the impor 
tance of this best if we look back 
into history. If the democracies hac 
stood up against the invasion ©: 
Manchuria in 1931, or the attack or 
Ethiopia in 1935, or the seizure ©: 
Austria in 1938; if they had stood to 
gether against aggression on these 
occasions as the United Nations ha: 
done in Korea, the whole history oi 
our time would have been different 

The principles for which we are 
fighting in Korea are right and just 
They are the foundations of collec 
tive security of the future of free 
nations. Korea is not only a country 
undergoing the torment of aggres. 
sion; it is also a symbol. It stands for 
right and justice in the world against 
oppression and slavery. The free 
world must always stand for these 
principles—and we will stand with 
the free world. 

As the third part of our program 
we will continue to work for peace 
ful settlements in international dis. 
putes. We will support the Unitec 
Nations and remain loyal to the 
great principles of international co 
operation laid down in its Charter 

We are willing, as we have alway: 
been, to negotiate honorable settle 
ments with the Soviet Union. But 
we will not engage in appeasement 

The Soviet rulers have made ii 
clear that we must have strength a: 
well as right on our side. If we builc 
our strength—and we are building i 
—the Soviet rulers may face the fact: 
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id Ey aside their plans to take over 
e world. 

That is what we hope will hap- 
n, and that is what we are trying 
bring about. 

That is the only realistic road to 
ace. 

These are the main elements of 
€ course our nation must follow as 
member of the community of free 
itions. These are the things we 
ust do to preserve our security and 
Ip create a peaceful world. But 
ey will be successful only if we in- 
ease the strength of our own coun- 
y- 

Here at home we have some very 
g jobs to do. We are building 
uch stronger military forces—and 
e are building them fast. We are 
reparing for full wartime mobiliza- 
on, if that should be necessary. And 
€ are continuing to build a strong 
id growing economy, able to main- 
in whatever effort may be required 
ras long as necessary. 

We are building our own Army, 
lavy, and Air Force to an active 
rength of nearly three and a half 
‘illion men and women. We are 
epping up the training of the Re- 
ve forces, and establishing more 
aining facilities, so that we can 
ipidly increase our active forces far 
ore on short notice. 

We are going to produce all the 
eapons and equipment that such 
1 armed force will need. Further- 
ore, we will make weapons for 
ar Allies, and weapons for our own 
serve supplies. On top of this, we 
ill build the capacity to turn out on 
1ort notice arms and supplies that 


may be needed for a full-scale war. 

Fortunately, we have a good start 
on this because of our enormous 
plant capacity and because of the 
equipment on hand from the last 
war. For example, many combat 
ships are being returned to active 
duty from the “mothball fleet,” and 
many others can be put into service 
on very short notice. We have large 
reserves of arms and ammunition 
and thousands of workers skilled in 
arms production. 

In many cases, however, our 
stocks of weapons are low. In other 
cases, those on hand are not the most 
modern. We have made remarkable 
technical advances. We have de- 
veloped new types of jet planes and 
powerful new tanks. We are con- 
centrating on producing the newest 
types of weapons and producing 
them as fast as we can. 

This production drive is more 
selective than the one we had dur- 
ing World War II, but it is just as 
urgent and intense. It is a big pro- 
gram and it is a costly one. 

Let me give you two concrete 
examples. Our present program calls 
for expanding the aircraft industry 
so that it will have the capacity to 
produce 50,000 modern military 
planes a year. We are preparing the 
capacity to produce 35,000 tanks a 
year. We are not now ordering that 
many planes or that many tanks, and 
we hope that we never have to, but 
we mean to be able to turn them out 
if we need them. 

The planes we are producing now 
ate much bigger—much better and 
much more expensive—than the 
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planes we had during the last war. 

We used to think that the B-17 
was a huge plane, and the block- 
buster it carried a huge load. But 
the B-36 can carry five of these 
block-busters in its belly, and it can 
carry them five times as far. OF 
course, the B-36 is much more com- 
plicated to build than the B-17, and 
far more expensive. One B-17 costs 
$275,000 while now one B-36 costs 
three and a half million dollars. 

I ask you to remember that what 
we are doing is to provide the best 
and most modern military equip- 
ment in the world for our fighting 
forces. 

This kind of defense production 
program has two parts. 

The first part is to get our defense 
production going as fast as possible. 
We have to convert plants and chan- 
nel materials to defense production. 

This means heavy cuts in civilian 
use of copper, aluminum, rubber and 
other essential materials. It means 
shortages in various consumer goods. 

The second part is to increase our 
capacity to produce and to keep our 
economy strong for the long pull. 
We do not know how long Com- 
munist aggression will threaten the 
world. 

Only by increasing our output can 
we carry the burden of preparedness 
for an indefinite period in the fu- 
ture. This means that we will have 
to build more power plants, more 
steel mills, copper mills, and expand 
our capacity in many other ways. 

The Congress will need to con- 
sider legislation, at this session, af- 
fecting all the aspects of our mobili- 
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zation job. The main subjects ¢ 
which legislation will be needed are: 
First, appropriations for our 
tary build-up. 
Second, extension and revision 0 
the Selective Service Act. 
Third, military and economic ai 
to help build up the strength of the 
free world. 
Fourth, revision and extension 
the authority to expand productio 
and to stabilize prices, wages an 
rents. 


defense effort. 

Sixth, improvement of our labor 
laws to help provide stable labor, 
management relations and to make 
sure that we have steady producti 
in this emergency. 

Seventh, housing and training o! 
defense workers, and the full use of 
all our manpower resources. j 

Eighth, means for increasing the 
supply of doctors, nurses and other 
trained medical personnel critically 
needed for the defense effort. 

Ninth, aid to the states to meet 
the most urgent needs of our elemen 
tary and secondary schools. Some o} 
our plans will have to be deferrec 
for the time being. But we should dc 
all we can to make sure our childrer 
are being trained as good and usefu 
citizens in the critical times ahead 

Tenth, a major increase in taxes t 
meet the cost of the defense effort 

The economic report and the budg 
et message will discuss these subject 
further. In addition, I shall send t 
the Congress special messages con 
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ng detailed recommendations on 
islation needed at this session. 
n the months ahead the Govern- 
nt must give priority to activities 
t are urgent—like military pro- 
ement, atomic energy and power 
lopment. It must practice rigid 
momy in its nondefense activities. 
ny of the things we would norm- 
r do must be curtailed or post- 
ied. - 
sut in a long-term defense effort 
> this one we cannot neglect the 
asures needed to maintain a 
yng economy and a healthy demo- 
tic society. 
[he Congress, therefore, should 
€ continued attention to the meas- 
s which our country will need for 
long pull. And it should act 
yn such legislation as promptly as 
sumstances permit. 
[o take just one example—we 
d to continue and complete the 
rk of rounding out our system of 
ial-insurance. We still need to im- 
ve Our protection against unem- 
yment and old age. We still need 
provide insurance against the loss 
earnings through sickness, and 
inst the high costs of modern 
dical care. 
ind above all, we must remem- 
that the fundamentals of our 
ngth rest upon the freedoms of 
people. We must continue our 
ts to achieve the full realization 
our democratic ideals. We must 
iold the freedom of speech and 
‘freedom of conscience in our 
1, We must assure equal rights 
| equal opportunities to all our 
zens. 
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As we go forward this year in the 
defense of freedom, let us keep clear- 
ly before us the nature of our present 
effort. 

We are building up our strength, 
in concert with other free nations, to 
meet the danger of aggression that 
has been turned loose on the world. 
The strength of the free nations is 
the world’s best hope of peace. 

I ask the Congress for me) in 
these crucial days. 

Make no mistake about my mean- 
ing. I do not ask, or expect, unanim- 
ity. I do not ask for an end to debate. 
Only by debate can we arrive at de- 
cisions which are wise, and which 
reflect the desires of the American 
people. We do not have a dictator- 
ship in this country, and we will 
never have one in this country. 

When I request unity, what I am 
really asking for is a sense of respon- 
sibility on the part of every member 
of this Congress. Let us debate the 
issues, but let every man among us 
weigh his words and his deeds. 
There is a sharp difference between 
harmful criticism and constructive 
criticism. If we are truly responsible 
as individuals, I am sure that we 
will be unified as a government. 

Let us keep our eyes on the issues 
and work for the things we all be- 
lieve in. 

Let each of us put our country 
ahead of our party, and ahead of our 
own personal interests. 

I had the honor to be a member 
of the Senate during World War II, 
and I know from experience that 
unity of purpose and of effort is pos- 
sible in the Congress without any 
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lessening of the vitality of our two- 


party system. 
Let us all stand together as Amer- 


icans. Let us stand together with all _ 


men everywhere who believe in hu- 
man liberty. 

Peace is precious to us. It is the 
way of life we strive for with all the 
strength and wisdom we possess. 
But more precious than peace are 
freedom and justice. We will fight, 
if fight we must, to keep our free- 
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dom and to prevent. Fecen: 
being destroyed. 
These are the things that 


acknowledge to be greater than . 


selves. 


justice. - + 
We will pursue this cause wit 

determination and humility, asking 
Divine guidance that in all we do 
we may follow the will of God. 


